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FROM  DESPAIR  TO  HOPE:  THE  TURNING  POINT 
Address  to  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  by  Edith  Cole,  Claremont  Meeting 

When  Ellie  Foster  called  me  in  New  York  to  suggest  that  I might  talk  about  my  experience  at  PYM,  it 
was  towards  the  end  of  the  U.N.  session.  All  I could  think  of  at  that  moment  was  that  I wanted  to  talk 
about  hope,  which  may  sound  strange  considering  the  deepening  gloom  about  the  session  itself  that  seem- 
ed to  be  settling  in  all  around.  But  it  really  expressed  most  directly  my  own  feeling  at  that  time  and  the 
experience  of  the  past  year  in  which  I had  felt  led  “from  fear  to  trust”  and  “from  despair  to  hope.”  It  is 
about  this  inner  journey  more  than  about  the  outer  happenings  that  I want  to  talk. 

I realize  that  some  of  you  may  have  heard  some  of  this  before,  since  it  has  come  through  steps  and 
stages,  but  at  this  point  in  my  journey  I do  not  have  enough  distance  from  my  experience  to  be  able  to 
order  and  appraise  it  under  a larger  perspective.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I have  the  feeling  that,  in  reality,  I 
am  just  starting  out.  Actually,  the  journey  began  last  year  at  the  Memorial  Day  retreat  to  be  specific. 

(Continued  on  page  3) 
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On  Beginning  a New  Publishing  Year.  . . 

It  was  with  relief  and  elation  that  Friends 
Bulletin  reported  to  Intermountain  Yearly 
Meeting,  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  this  summer  that  no 
change  in  subscription  rates  or  yearly  meeting 
support  would  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1982-83,  since  our  printing  and  bindery  costs 
have  been  reduced  significantly. 

Friends  have  expressed  interest  in  possible 
themes  for  Friends  Bulletin  under  consideration. 
We  welcome  submission  of  manuscripts  from 
Friends  engaged  in  holistic  professions,  from 
Friends  who  have  given  ministry  or  experienced 
ministry  in  loss  and  separation,  from  friends  who 
are  Journal  writers,  from  Friends  involved  in 
specific  social  justice  and  peace  efforts,  especially 
concerning  Friends’  efforts  in  Central  and  South 
America,  from  Friends  who  can  share  experiences 
of  spoken  ministry  which  have  enabled  them  in 
specific  ways.  We  are  especially  eager  also,  to 
receive  written  histories  of  meetings,  both  indi- 
vidual and  regional  (with  photographs,  if  possible). 
We  encourage  graphic  artists,  creative  writers, 
photographers,  poets  to  submit  creative  work  for 
a special  arts  issue. 

This  issue  of  Friends  Bulletin  encompasses 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  reporting  as  well,  accounts 
of  events  around  the  U.N.  Special  Session  on 
Disarmament  II.  October’s  theme  will  focus  on 
North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  including  Kara 
Cole’s  address.  November  Friends  Bulletin  will 
feature  Ed  Sanders’  address  to  Intermountain 
Yearly  Meeting  with  full  reporting  on  that 
gathering. 

Edith  Cole,  in  her  address  to  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  published  here,  asks,  “What  does  ‘Faith’ 
mean?  For  me  it  has  come  to  mean  a process 
rather  than  a state. . . a willingness  to  be  faithful 
to  the  light  that  is  given,  however  faint  the  illumi- 
nation and  however  dark  the  night.” 

To  share  such  ministries  as  these  is  our  vital 
task  as  Friends. 

Shirley  Ruth 
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Of  course,  nothing  is  without  preparations.  Growing  up  in  Switzerland  during  the  Second  World  War, 

I experienced  that— even  at  some  distance— war  is  definitely  not  healthy  for  children  and  other  living 
things,  and  win  or  lose,  an  unmitigated  disaster  for  most  people.  So  I have  been  a pacifist  for  most  of  my 
life,  and  a peace  activist  off  and  on.  My  motivation  was  mostly  fear.  I remember  vividly  a moment  dur- 
ing the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  when  the  realization  struck  me  that  it  might  really  happen,  and  this  unimagi- 
nable destruction  and  agony  might  be  loosed  upon  our  world  and  my  children.  What  haunted  me  was 
the  thought  that  the  children  should  ask:  “What  did  you  and  Dad  do , before  it  happened,  to  stop  it? 
Didn’t  you  know  what  they  were  preparing  to  do?”  So  I got  involved  in  the  Mothers’  March  and  the 
Women’s  Strike  for  Peace,  the  Test  Ban  movement  and  later  the  Anti-Vietnam-War  demonstrations— 
efforts  to  preserve  and  create  a peaceful  world  for  my  children  to  grow  up  in. 

What  was  different  for  me  last  May  was  mostly  a change  in  perspective.  I began  to  see  the  threat  to 
children  and  other  living  things  in  the  context  of  our  world  situation  and  in  terms  of  the  planet.  Sitting 
in  Meeting  for  Worship  on  a sunny  morning  in  the  mountains,  I suddenly  realized  the  utter  outrage  and 
blasphemy  of  what  we  call  “defense”:  that  we  and  the  Soviets  and  other  nations  should  claim  the  right 
to  protect  our  own  security  and  well-being  or  any  political,  economic  or  moral  value  imaginable  by 
threatening  the  indiscriminate  destruction  of  human  beings  and  other  creatures  of  this  planet  is  so  atro- 
cious, insane  and  blasphemous  as  to  defy  any  attempt  at  justification.  And  there  we  were  with  our  pious 
protests,  polite  letters  and  carefully  crafted  minutes  and  epistles  expressing  our  concern.  It  seemed  in- 
congruous and  totally  incommensurable  with  the  life-and-death  seriousness  and  sinfulness  of  the  situation 
we  are  in  and  have  permitted  to  come  into  being.  The  lines  of  Dylan  Thomas’  poem  on  the  death  of  his 
father  kept  ringing  in  my  mind  and  heart:  “Do  not  go  gentle  into  that  good  night  / . . Rage,  rage  against 
the  dying  of  the  light.”  They  seemed  to  be  spoken  to  our  whole  world:  that  we  cannot  continue  to 
accept  the  dying  of  the  light  and  life  of  our  planet  with  our  usual  genteel  resignation  in  the  face  of  the 
overwhelming  powers  and  principalities,  but  must  rage,  scream,  shriek  our  outrage  at  the  very  idea  of 
such  a fate,  shouting  it  in  the  streets  and  from  the  housetops  — somehow  — someway. 

Looking  back  now,  I can  see  the  connection  between  this  opening  and  the  kind  of  shaking  I experi- 
enced a few  months  later  here  in  Chico  when  our  Worship-Fellowship  group  took  up  the  question  of  the 
Love  of  God.  What  did  it  require  of  us  in  our  life  situation?  What  does  it  mean  to  love  God  with  our 
mind,  heart,  soul  and  strength  in  a time  when  God’s  creation  is  threatened  with  ultimate  death  by  our 
sin?  It  became  clear  to  me  that  it  required  nothing  less  nor  more  than  what  Jesus  taught  us:  repentance, 
metanoia,  our  turning  around  from  efforts  to  save  our  own  life  and  children  to  the  willingness  to  give 
ourselves.  And  fasting,  I began  to  see,  might  be  a way  to  express  this  turning  around  in  symbolic  action 
and  witness  with  one’s  body  and  life  to  our  unity  with  all  human  beings.  Moreover,  in  a world  impover- 
ished and  oppressed  into  mass  starvation  by  the  Moloch  of  armaments,  fasting  could  become  an  expres- 
sion of  solidarity  and  love  as  well  as  protest. 

So,  as  you  know,  I started  writing  letters  to  friends  far  and  near,  inviting  them  to  join  in  fasting  on 
Mondays  and  in  planning  more  extensive  fasts  in  efforts  to  focus  attention  on  the  U.N.  Special  Session 
on  Disarmament.  As  it  turned  out,  other  people  had  begun  to  think  along  similar  lines.  (Franciscans  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  Province  were  launching  a Call  for  an  International  Fast  for  Peace  Makers.  The  Non- 
Violent  Tactics  Development  Group  in  Oregon  had  written  a Scenario  for  Fasts  to  begin  in  1983  to  pro- 
test and  block  the  deployment  of  first-strike  nuclear  weapons.)  With  the  help  of  the  Northern  California 
Ecumenical  Council  a Fast  for  Disarmament  Movement  took  shape  in  which  a growing  number  of  people 
all  over  the  country  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  began  to  fast  for  various  periods  of  time. 

During  Easter  Week,  a few  of  us  (mostly  Quakers)  held  a fast  at  the  Santa  Barbara  Mission— as  close  as 
we  could  get  to  President  Reagan’s  home— urging  him  to  commit  himself  to  go  to  the  United  Nations 
Special  Session  on  Disarmament  and  invite  Chairman  Brezhnev  to  do  the  same  (which  he  did  do,  in  fact, 

(Continued  on  page  4) 
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on  the  third  day  of  our  fast).  Only  two  of  us  were  actually  able  to  stay  the  whole  week,  but  we  all 
agreed  that  the  experience  of  fasting  and  worshipping  together  in  such  a focussed  way  was  extraordinar- 
ily powerful  and  spiritually  nourishing.  Similar  experiences  were  reported  by  the  group  which  fasted  and 
held  vigils  for  disarmament  at  the  White  House  and  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington  during  May. 

In  New  York  we  had  the  great  good  fortune  of  being  offered  hospitality  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John 
the  Divine.  Living  together  in  St.  Ansgard’s  chapel  over  several  weeks,  we  felt  we  were  able  to  maintain 
a spiritual  focus  and  create  a quiet  center,  a kind  of  “hub”  as  it  were,  for  the  wheel  of  activities,  and  to 
undergird  with  fasting  and  prayer  the  many  peace  efforts  of  people  at  and  around  the  U.N.  Special 
Session.  We  were  joined  for  shorter  and  longer  periods  of  time  by  people  from  widely  differing  religious 
backgrounds  participating  freely  and  with  appreciation  in  each  other’s  forms  of  worship. 

It  was  an  altogether  extraordinary  experience.  Fasting,  in  itself,  quite  centrally  interrupts  a large  num- 
ber of  the  routine  patterns  of  one’s  daily  life,  and  encourages  reflection  and  reordering  of  one’s  priorities. 
In  the  context  of  a Fast  for  Disarmament -that  is,  of  a public  witness  and  action— fasting  being  in  itself 
essentially  private  and  “non-doing”  also  constitutes  a kind  of  paradox  and  reversal  of  our  usual  experi- 
ence of  inner  and  outer,  passive  and  active.  And  maybe  most  significantly,  at  least  for  myself,  fasting  as 
a symbolic  action  of  giving  over  the  control  and  maintenance  of  one’s  life  to  the  life-sustaining  power  of 
the  whole— the  infinite  caring  of  the  Universe— became  for  me  a profoundly  meaningful  expression  of  the 
movement  from  fear  to  trust  and  from  despair  to  hope. 

As  I look  back,  it  seems  to  me  that  I used  to  see  both  faith  and  hope  as  a kind  of  entity  or  state, 
something  one  has  or  doesn't  have  in  a certain  situation.  Or  else  simply  as  a basic  confidence,  “He’s  got 
the  whole  world  in  his  hands”  kind  of  thing,  reassuring  and  comforting  like  a lullaby.  Then,  more  recent- 
ly, the  “Hand  of  God”  metaphor  began  to  take  on  a different  and  rather  ominous  meaning  as  I experi- 
enced this  Hand  shaking  me  out  of  familiar  patterns  and  beginning  to  lead  me  where  I hadn’t  intended 
to  go.  I think  many  of  us  in  our  personal  life  and  in  the  life  of  our  country  have  come  to  experience  with 
the  apostle  that  it  is  an  awesome  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a living  God.  Because  it  is  precisely  not  a 
Deus  ex  Machina,  some  technological  super-power  that  would  intervene  for  us  and  stop  our  folly  from 
the  outside  or  from  above,  but  a living  God,  the  God  of  our  interdependent  world  in  which  we  must  reap 
what  we  sow,  and  in  which  the  harvest  of  our  sin  might  be  universal  death.  In  the  face  of  such  a fearsome 
reality  what  does  “Faith”  mean?  For  me  it  has  come  to  mean  a process  rather  than  a state— a willingness 
to  be  faithful  to  the  light  that  is  given,  however  faint  the  illumination  and  however  dark  the  night.  To 
place  myself  into  God’s  hands,  one  day  at  a time  if  necessary,  knowing  that  there  is  no  assurance  of  suc- 
cess, but  trusting  the  Spirit  in  the  hope  that  there  will  always  be  enough  light  to  guide  one’s  next  step. 

Faithfulness  and  trust,  then,  may  mean  no  more  than  to  take  a step  in  the  direction  of  the  light,  and 
then  another  step,  and  another.  As  we  do  this,  we  discover  that  there  is  a power  moving  us,  reaching  for 
us,  drawing  us  through  all  our  reluctance  and  fear,  a relentless  love  that  will  not  let  us  go,  and  that  there 
is  really  no  way  we  can  fall  out  of  the  hands  of  God,  because  She  does  hold  the  whole  world  in  Her  Hands. 

So  I have  come  to  believe  that  the  boldest,  most  radical  and  most  powerful  action  in  our  time— as 
perhaps  in  all  times— is  the  act  of  worship,  prayer,  fasting— witnessing  without  reservation  to  the  reality 
of  the  Spirit:  Be  still,  and  know  that  I am  God.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  even  in  our  own  fearful  time, 
that  God  is,  is  enough.  We  do  not  need  armaments  to  defend  us.  We  can  live  in  the  Spirit  which  takes 
away  the  occasion  for  war.  There  is  no  issue  between  people  or  nations  which  cannot  be  settled  without 
violence.  This  is  our  Father’s  world.  We  can  love  each  other. 

But  even  with  such  radical  trust  is  there  really  any  ground  for  Hope?  At  less  than  four  minutes  to 
midnight  for  humankind  and  our  planet,  and  going  full  tilt  in  a race  toward  mutual  annihilation,  what  is 
there  that  can  truly  speak  to  our  condition  in  this  time?  For  myself  it  has  been  the  visions  of  Hope  of 
two  very  different  people:  George  Fox,  17th  century  itinerant  English  preacher  and  founder  of  a 
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Religious  Society  of  Friends,  and  Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  20th  century  French  Jesuit  priest  and 
world-renowned  scientist.  Two  men  worlds  apart  in  time  and  by  training  and  experience.  Yet  what  they 
saw  and  responded  to  with  their  life’s  devotion  was  in  many  ways  similar.  And  their  visions  of  Hope 
arose  (like  our  own)  not  out  of  easy  optimism  or  euphoria,  but  in  turmoil  and  distress.  George  Fox  in 
his  Journal  (1647)  speaks  of  “great  temptations  to  despair”  and  “heavy  inward  sufferings”  until  “the 
Lord  showed  me  that  the  natures  of  those  things  which  were  hurtful  without  were  within,  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  wicked  men-and  that  it  was  needful  I should  suffer  so  that  I should  have  a sense  of  all 
conditions— how  else  could  I speak  to  all  conditions— and  in  this  I saw  the  infinite  love  of  God.  I also 
saw  there  was  an  infinite  ocean  of  darkness  and  death— but  an  infinite  ocean  of  light  and  love  which 
flowed  over  the  ocean  of  darkness.  In  that  also  I saw  the  infinite  love  of  God.  And  I had  great  openings.” 
A strange  vision:  the  infinite  love  of  God  permitting  us  to  be  plunged  into  inward  suffering  and  despair, 
so  that  we  might  have  a sense  of  all  conditions  and  be  able  to  speak  to  them,  while  at  the  same  time 
overflowing  the  darkness  with  redeeming  light. 

Teilhard  de  Chardin  lived  in  China  when  he  outlined  the  visionary  world  view  which  he  called  The 
Human  Phenomenon.  Many  of  his  letters  reflect  his  distress  and  anguish  at  being  exiled  from  his  native 
country  and  forced  into  the  role  of  a powerless  spectator  while  the  world  he  loved  plunged  towards  the 
darkness  of  the  Second  World  War.  Yet  his  vision  of  Hope  embraced  not  only  the  whole  planet  but  the 
depth  of  space-time.  In  his  many  writings  he  traced  the  evolution  of  a cosmic  energy  of  love  drawing  the 
elements  of  the  earth  through  all  the  layers  of  being  into  union  with  God-Omega.  Teilhard  saw  humanity 
in  the  throes  of  a great  birth,  pushed,  as  it  were,  from  below  by  necessity  and  drawn  from  above  and 
beyond  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  (as  Teilhard  sees  it)  “by  partially  immersing  itself  in  the  heart  of 
each  element  draws  the  universe  into  psychical  convergence  with  itself’— “the  yearning  of  every  individ- 
ual soul  opening  to  an  advance  of  ALL-together  in  a direction  in  which  ALL-together  can  unite  and  find 
completion  in  a spiritual  renewal  of  the  earth.”  A vision  rather  more  complex  than  George  Fox’s  but 
carrying  a similar  message,  I believe:  that  the  Christian  Vision  of  Hope  is  not  only  of  survival  but  of  what 
Teilhard  calls  “survie”:  the  fullness  of  life— a new  heaven  and  a new  earth. 

But  what  of  this  old  world  and  its  pressing  realities?  What  of  the  relevance  such  exalted  Hope  might 
have  for  the  real  perils  of  our  time?  I think  the  relevance  of  these  visions  is  that  they  help  us  to  see  the 
spiritual  reality  and  so  to  become  aware  of  the  lines  of  force  in  the  cosmic  energy-field  of  love  in  which 
we  are  beginning  to  orient  ourselves  almost  without  realizing  it.  Both  Fox  and  Teilhard  saw  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  shining  in  and  through  the  fabric  of  ordinary  reality,  believing— as  George  Fox  expressed  it— “that 
Christ  had  come  and  was  coming  to  teach  his  people  himself.”  Isn’t  this,  precisely,  the  discovery  and 
truth  of  our  time  also,  that  there  is  a radical  realism  and  seriousness  to  Jesus’  teaching— revealing  as 
utterly  practical  what  we  have  been  used  to  spiritualizing  into  pious  symbolism?  Under  the  threat  of 
universal  death  it  is  becoming  clear  that  the  only  way  to  Life  for  us  on  this  planet  is  that  we  learn  to 
love  God  with  all  our  mind,  soul,  heart,  and  strength,  caring  passionately  for  our  earth  and  its  creatures; 
and  that  we  decide  to  love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves.  Because  we  know  that  if  we  want  our  children  to 
live  we  must  begin  to  really  care  about  all  the  world’s  children,  and  that  to  love  our  enemies  and  walk 
all  the  second  miles  with  anyone  we  are  in  conflict  with,  learning  to  do  justice  and  loving  mercy,  may 
well  be  the  most  basic  and  realistic  condition  of  survival  for  humankind  and  the  whole  planet. 

I believe  we  may,  with  Fox  and  Teilhard,  come  actually  to  see  God’s  infinite  love  in  the  very  darkness 
of  our  time,  in  the  terror  which  overwhelms  us  as  we  try  to  face  the  abyss  before  our  feet,  and  in  the 
anguish  that  grips  us  when  we  realize  that  this  horrendous  potential  for  violence  and  destruction,  for 
oppression  and  death,  that  is  threatening  us,  could  never  have  been  built  up  without  our  acquiescence 
and  collusion! 


(Continued  on  page  6) 
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In  a poem  by  the  German  poet  Hoelderlin  there  is  a line  that  has  come  to  mean  much  to  me  over 
these  past  months:  “Nah  ist  und  schwer  zu  fassen  der  Gott.  Wo  aber  Gefahr  ist  waechst  das  Rettende 
auch.”  Which  says  something  like:  “The  Godhead  is  too  near  for  us  to  comprehend.  But  where  there 
is  danger,  the  saving  power,  also,  grows  . . .” 

I believe  that  we  can  see  and  feel  this  saving  power  in  the  very  midst  of  the  awesome  experience  of 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a living  God,  as  we  begin  to  realize  that  it  is  the  very  same  hand  of  God 
that  is  reaching  for  us  in  our  despair  and  drawing  us  through  the  heart  of  darkness  towards  the  light. 

In  faith  we  hear  Jesus’  word  spoken  to  our  time:  that  God  does  not  want  the  death  of  the  sinner— nor, 
we  pray,  of  our  sinful  planet— but  repentance,  the  turning  around  from  despair  to  faith  and  hope,  and 
to  the  opening  out  of  love. 

People  all  over  the  world,  it  seems,  are  beginning  to  go  through  this  turning  point.  And  as  we  do,  we 
begin  to  experience  some  of  the  cosmic  exaltation,  the  ocean  of  light  and  love,  welling  up  in  even  the 
smallest,  most  tentative  of  our  openings  into  the  love  of  God  and  neighbor— the  transforming  and  life- 
giving  power  of  a love  that  doesn’t  seek  its  own.  For  myself,  this  experience  has  been  “mind-blowing,” 
as  our  teen-agers  used  to  say.  In  an  almost  literal  sense  at  that.  It  is  as  if  in  the  cosmic  energy  of  love 
we  are  discovering  some  kind  of  spiritual  equivalent  or  counterforce  to  the  destructive  energies  released 
in  nuclear  reactions— an  altogether  incomprehensible  release  of  transforming  energy  drawing  us  towards 
union. 

Everywhere,  it  seems  the  Spirit  is  rising  in  people  and  moving  hearts  and  lives  to  give  themselves  to 
the  task  of  building  the  earth.  The  discovery  of  how  to  release  the  enormous  energy  contained  in  the 
heart  of  matter  has  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  universal  death.  The  discovery  of  how  to  release  in  our- 
selves and  in  others  the  enormous  energy  of  the  Spirit  can  bring  us  to  Life. 

In  faith  and  hope  we  can  see  it:  Christ  risen  from  the  dead  and  rising  all  over  the  world.  And  we 
with  him,  knowing  with  the  Apostle  that  we  have  truly  come  from  death  into  Life,  because  we  can  love 
each  other  as  brothers  and  sisters.  We  have  only  just  begun. 


PYM  Peace  Vigil,  August  6,  1982,  Chico,  CA 
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Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
7th  Day,  8th  Month,  1982 
Epistle 

To  Friends  Everywhere: 

Wherefore  is  Humanity;  that  thou  abideth  us?  So  cries  a Founding  Member  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
from  our  safe  retreat  in  Chico,  California. 

On  August  2,  1982,  the  first  day  of  our  joyous  reunion,  we  were  greeted  with  the  news  of  an  attempted 
coup  in  Kenya,  Host  country  for  the  Fifteenth  Triennial  Meeting  of  Friends  World  Committee  for 
Consultation,  the  destination  of  several  of  our  Member-Delegates. 

On  this  same  day  the  fighting  was  resumed  on  a large  scale  in  Lebanon,  where  already  the  human  car- 
nage exceeds  the  compass  of  imagination. 

Sixty  to  seventy  percent  of  U.S.  arms  shipments  go  to  the  Middle  East. 

There  is  no  improvement  in  human  rights  in  El  Salvador. 

Our  legislature  runs  an  economy  of  fear,  with  cuts  in  social  legislation,  increases  in  prisons  and  jails. 

The  number  of  nuclear  weapons  continues  to  increase  day  by  day,  and  delivery  systems  become  more 
sophisticated  as  U.S.  research  propels  us  “ahead  of  the  enemy.” 

Where,  oh  Lord,  dost  thou  abide  our  frailty,  our  negligence,  our  poor  cries  of  consternation  and  grief, 
and  continue  to  provide  us  with  one  more  year  of  joy,  of  new  life,  of  children,  of  happy  reunion? 

What  have  we  done  to  deserve  thy  favor  in  the  midst  of  the  ruin  and  desolation  of  our  brothers  and 
sisters? 

Many  of  us  stood  on  the  town  square  for  an  hour,  in  memory  of  Hiroshima. 

We  approved  Minutes  on  the  Nuclear  Freeze,  the  Peace  Tax  Fund,  arms  to  the  Middle  East;  and  heard 
reports  on  the  now  old  Call  to  Peacemaking,  the  Special  Session  on  Disarmament,  and  the  International 
Peace  Brigade. 

Several  of  our  members  attended  the  seminar  on  United  States  - Soviet  relations  held  recently  at 
Whittier  College,  and  learned  respect  for  Russian  personality,  thought,  and  history.  Another  reported 
the  theme  at  the  West  Coast  Conference  on  Religion  and  Psychology,  that  when  we  get  clear  in  ourselves, 
then  we  will  exert  a spiritual  power  that  can  shake  the  Universe.  Another  came  back  from  North  Korea 
enthusiastic  over  the  accomplishments  of  the  country  in  thirty  years  since  the  war. 

Disappointed  as  we  were  by  the  United  Nations,  yet  we  took  hope  from  the  large  network  of  support- 
ers who  gathered  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  to  express  the  will  of  the  people. 

We  learn  with  great  difficulty  from  the  action  of  one  among  us  who  fasted  for  disarmament  during 
several  extended  periods  this  past  year.  She  fasted  against  the  obscenity,  the  outrage,  the  utter  insanity 
of  our  weapons,  and  learned  the  peace  of  placing  herself  in  the  hands  of  God,  living  each  day  as  it  came. 

We  tremble  at  the  challenge  to  our  faith  provided  by  the  arms  race.  We  rest  our  anxiety  in  Thee. 

Eleanor  Foster,  Clerk 
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Kathryn  and  Elizabeth  Perry,  Young  Friends,  PYM,  1982 


Epistle  - Young  Friends  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
August  1-7,  1982,  Craig  Hall,  Chico,  California 

To  Friends  Everywhere: 

Young  Friends  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  send  greetings  from  Chico.  California,  on  August  7,  1982. 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  gathered  in  warmth  and  sharing  amid  the  vibrancy  of  a recent  baby  boom.  Again, 
love  was  reaffirmed,  fun  was  had,  and  friendships  were  deepened  among  us  all. 

Our  joy  was  shadowed  by  our  awareness  of  the  increasing  violence  in  troubled  areas  of  the  world.  We, 
as  Young  Friends,  are  also  concerned  about  our  role  within  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  considering  in  what 
ways  we  can  be  providers.  Some  of  us  feel  torn  between  the  need  to  integrate  with  the  Yearly  Meeting 
and  the  need  to  maintain  a community  of  our  own.  We  were  frustrated  by  the  necessity  of  holding  our 
meetings  at  awkward  times  in  order  to  allow  for  attendance  of  plenary  sessions  and  interest  groups. 

We  feel  that  Yearly  Meeting  Friends  may  be  forgetting  to  care  for  each  other  in  their  business  meetings. 
How  do  we  practice  the  love  and  trust  that  we  feel  for  each  other  as  a community?  Our  own  meetings  are 
difficult;  we  focus  with  our  heads  and  not  our  hearts.  Though  we  come  together  in  love,  our  meetings  are 
torn  by  struggle  and  disunity. 

May  we  seek  peace  and  clarity  on  all  levels. 

Lisa  Hubbell,  Clerk 
Elizabeth  Perry,  Assistant  Clerk 
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Epistle  - Junior  High  Friends  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
Chico,  California,  August  7,  1982 

Dear  Friends, 

We  people  of  the  Junior  High  group  send  our  warmest  greetings  to  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.  For  us  this 
Yearly  Meeting  has  been  an  enlightening  and  very  memorable  experience.  We  have  done  many  things 
this  past  week. 

Like  worship-fellowship  was  for  you,  New  Games  and  improvisation  were  pleasant  and  informal  ways 
for  us  to  get  to  know  each  other. 

We  had  many  interesting  people  share  their  wisdom  and  experiences  with  us.  These  people  were  Earle 
Reynolds,  Ellie  Foster,  Floyd  Schmoe,  and  together  with  the  high  school  group,  Jonathan  Vogel,  a 
“Peace  Pedaller,”  and  a panel  discussion  about  homophobia. 

As  highlights  of  this  Yearly  Meeting  we  wish  to  choose  “Capture  the  Flag”  and  the  river  trips,  of  course. 

With  love, 

Junior  High  Friends 

Summary  of  Action  Minutes  — Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 

The  36th  annual  gathering  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  met  at  Craig  Hall,  Chico,  California,  August  2-7, 

1982.  The  Meeting  approved  the  following  action  minutes: 

-1  Social  Order  Committee  Minute  on  US/USSR  Relations 

The  Social  Order  Committee  is  concerned  to  attend  to  Friends  who  have  special  concerns  for 
increased  contact  and  understanding  between  the  USSR  and  the  US.  Representative  Committee  has  ask- 
ed Social  Order  Committee  to  prepare  a proposal  for  consideration  at  Representative  Meeting  in  March, 

1983. 

-2  Minute  on  Nuclear  Freeze  Initiative 

We  support  an  immediate  halt  to  the  testing,  production,  and  further  development  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  delivery  systems  as  a step  toward  reversing  the  arms  race  and  releasing  resources  for  human 
needs.  We  call  upon  our  government  and  that  of  the  USSR  to  devote  every  effort  to  reaching  mutually 
verifiable  agreement  for  this  purpose. 

We  endorse  the  California  Nuclear  Freeze  Ballot  Initiative  and  urge  support  in  the  campaign 
for  its  passage. 

-3  Minute  on  the  Middle  East 

PYM  urges  its  members  to  contribute  to  the  AFSC  emergency  aid  program  in  Lebanon  and 
to  actively  communicate  to  US  government  officials  the  need  to  stop  all  arms  shipments  to  the  Middle 
East  and  the  need  to  help  bring  the  Israelis  and  Palestinians  together  to  negotiate,  so  that  Palestinians  can 
recognize  the  legitimacy  of  the  State  of  Israel  at  the  same  time  Israel  recognizes  the  right  of  Palestinians 
to  self-determination  and  statehood. 

-4  Minute  on  Peace  Tax  Fund 

PYM,  having  studied  the  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  Peace  Tax  Fund,  approved  in  principle 
the  establishment  of  an  analagous  PYM  Peace  Tax  Fund.  The  PYM  Peace  Committee  is  authorized  to 
consult  with  appropriate  PYM  Standing  Committees  on  how  best  to  establish  such  a fund  and  to  bring 
recommendations  to  Representative  Committee  in  March  1983. 


(Continued  on  page  10) 
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(PYM  Minutes:  Cont.  from  page  9) 

-5  Mexico  City  Meeting  Representatives 

PYM  accepts  as  a regular  practice  the  funding  of  one  representative  from  Mexico  City  Meeting 
at  the  March  Representative  Committee  and  a representative  and  an  observer  at  the  August  session  of  PYM. 

-6  Minute  on  Human  Rights 

In  view  of  the  gross  human  rights  violations  taking  place  in  so  many  countries  around  the 
world.  . . PYM  urges  the  Reagan  administration  to  make  concerns  for  human  rights  in  every  country  a 
major  consideration  in  its  foreign  policy,  especially  in  determining  aid. 

Friends  are  urged  to  meet  in  their  own  communities  with  those  protesting  human  rights  vio- 
lations in  their  homelands  and  to  support  them. 

-7  New  Officers  for  Young  Friends  are: 

Presiding  Clerk  - Elizabeth  Perry 
Assistant  Clerk  - Paul  Schneider 

For  Junior  Yearly  Meeting: 

Co-Clerks  - Carrie  Niebanck  and  Tad  Kershner 

For  Junior  High  Friends: 

Co-Clerks  - Carin  Anderson  and  Shea  Thiederman 

-8  New  officers  approved  for  PYM  are: 

Clerk  - Robert  Vogel 

Assistant  Clerk  - Jeanette  Norton 

Recording  Clerks  - Bruce  Folsom  and  Linda  Niebanck 

Rep.  Comm.  Recording  Clerk  - Ron  Steelman 

Reading  Clerk  - Prudence  Myer 

Statistical  Clerk  - John  Draper 

Treasurers  - Virginia  Croninger  and  Walter  Klein 

Registrars  - Charles  and  Miriam  Swift 

Arrangements  Clerk  - Bob  Barns 


Lowell  Tozer,  PYM 


Foy  Van  Dolsen,  PYM 


Vanita  Blum,  Berkeley  Meeting 
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The  Crossing  of  Journeys 

by  Ann  Herbert  Scott,  Reno  Meeting 

I never  expected  to  go  to  New  York  City  to  be 
part  of  the  world  gathering  to  support  the  United 
Nations  Second  Special  Session  on  Disarmament 
though  the  goals  of  that  session  touch  the  very 
marrow  of  my  bones.  Living  and  working  in  Reno, 
my  role  has  usually  been  that  of  supporting  from 
afar:  writing  concerned  letters,  calling  elected 
officials,  serving  on  committees,  organizing  public 
meetings  and  worship  services,  and  carrying  in  my 
prayers  those  who  are  at  the  nerve  centers  of  peace 
and  social  justice.  As  a mother  of  teen-age  children, 
wife  of  a busy  physicist-philosopher,  member  of  a 
tiny  Quaker  Meeting,  and  (when  time  clears)  writer 
of  books  for  young  children,  I have  no  problem 
keeping  busy  at  home. 

During  the  past  year,  however,  my  thoughts 
were  drawn  repeatedly  to  the  U.N.  Session  and 
the  concentrated  energy  for  change  that  session 
had  come  to  represent.  For  me  there  were  four 
special  strands  of  relationship— four  inner  journeys, 
if  you  will— that  deepened  my  involvement  in  what 
would  happen  in  New  York.  The  first  began  last 
August  in  the  unforgettable  closing  worship  session 
of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  as  I listened  to  Edith 
Cole’s  quaking  testimony  to  the  “blasphemy”  of 
business  as  usual  in  a world  on  the  edge  of  nuclear 
holocaust.  As  the  year  unfolded,  my  own  relation- 
ship to  Edith’s  concern  and  that  of  the  developing 
International  Fast  for  Disarmament  became  that 
of  ongoing  mindfulness,  “holding  in  the  Light.” 

My  own  medical  problems  do  not  allow  any  kind 
of  systematic  fasting,  but  I felt  I could  be  with 
Edith  in  prayer,  and  I was  stirred  to  see  how  the 
Holy  Spirit  used  her  faithfulness— opportunities 
for  this  quiet  Quaker  mother  of  six  to  “preach” 
at  ecumenical  gatherings,  the  exchange  of  myriad 
letters  with  national  leaders  and  concerned  folk 
around  the  world,  the  fasting  with  Friends  and 
Franciscans  near  President  Reagan’s  ranch  in  Santa 
Barbara  during  Holy  Week. 

Shortly  after  we  returned  from  Yearly  Meeting 
last  summer,  the  second  strand  emerged  in  a post- 
card from  a Quaker  in  Roseville,  California,  asking 
help  in  coordinating  hospitality  for  a group  of 


Buddhists  and  others  planning  a transcontinental 
peace  walk  later  in  the  fall.  That  postcard  intro- 
duced us  to  the  Nipponzan  Myohoji  Japanese  monks, 
nuns,  and  fellow  walkers  who  in  early  November 
spent  a three-day  rest  stop  in  Reno  before  setting 
out  in  faith  across  the  immense  desert  space  to  Salt 
Lake  City  and  from  there  eastward  to  New  York. 
Sunday  evening  when  our  Quaker  Meeting  and  the 
Buddhist  peace  walkers  gathered  for  a joint 
service— beginning  with  drumming  and  chanting, 
ending  in  silent  worship— the  individual  marchers 
had  become  our  friends.  In  the  following  months 
I thought  of  them  carrying  their  tall  purple  banner 
across  the  great  open  stretches  of  America  and  was 
pleased  to  learn  in  a post  card  from  Ohio  that  their 
two-burner  Coleman  stove  and  their  spirits  were 
holding  out  well. 

The  third  strand  emerged  shortly  before  Christ- 
mas with  an  air  mail  letter  from  my  old  Yale 
Divinity  School  friend  Georgeanna  Oudemans 
McLean,  writing  from  Eindhoven  in  the  Nether- 
lands about  the  amazing  Amsterdam  peace  gather- 
ing she  and  her  son  Arik  had  been  part  of.  After 
Christmas  first-hand  reports  from  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  representatives  brought 
the  European  Peace  Movement  home  to  the 
Nevadans  who  gathered  for  a special  evening  meet- 
ing in  Reno’s  Center  for  Religion  and  Life. 

The  fourth  strand  reaches  back  through  the 
years  we  have  lived  in  Reno.  Early  on  we  heard 
of  a group  of  Franciscan  brothers  and  sisters  in 
Las  Vegas,  more  than  four  hundred  miles  to  the 
south,  who  were  engaged  in  the  same  kinds  of 
concerns  for  peace  and  social  justice.  During 
Lent  this  year  the  same  community  of  Franciscans 
sponsored  the  Desert  Experience,  a daily  public 
witness  for  the  conversion  of  the  Nevada  nuclear 
test  site  to  the  uses  of  peace.  I will  not  forget  my 
morning  vigiling  on  the  desert  with  them,  snow- 
crowned  mountains  shining  in  the  distance  and  an 
ominous  dark  hillock  separating  us  from  the  nu- 
clear site.  I had  just  learned  of  the  radiation- 
induced  death  of  a close  friend’s  father  and  as  I 
heard  documented  accounts  of  the  damage  to 
plants  and  persons,  set  against  the  smug  reassur- 
ances of  the  military  in  charge  of  the  testing,  I 
( Continued  on  page  12) 
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felt  in  my  inmost  parts  the  violation  of  our  God- 
given  land. 

On  Memorial  Day,  the  morning  after  Pentecost, 
unexpectedly  “the  way  opened,”  and  I realized  I 
might  join  those  who  were  already  gathering  in 
New  York.  I left  home  early  June  3,  carrying 
special  intentions:  to  bring  greetings  from  Reno 
Friends  Meeting  to  the  Quaker  team  at  the  U.N., 
to  the  Buddhists  with  whom  we  had  shared  in 
worship,  and  to  the  Franciscan  Community  in 
their  fasting;  to  “march”  as  part  of  the  Nevada 
“delegation”  on  June  12;  to  do  a bit  of  publish- 
ing business  with  children’s  book  editors;  and  to 
be  useful  in  whatever  way  I could. 

At  last  I found  my  way  through  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  John  the  Divine  to  the  International  Fast 
for  Peacemakers  in  St.  Ansgard’s  Chapel.  Inside, 
in  quiet  prayer,  was  Alain  Richard,  the  Oakland- 
based  Franciscan  who  was  coordinating  the  fast 
in  which  more  than  one  thousand  brothers  and 
sisters  around  the  world  were  joined  “in  solidar- 
ity with  the  United  Nations  Special  Session  on 
Disarmament.” 

That  chapel  and  the  banquet  for  “Our  Sister 
Water”  became  the  center  of  my  sojourn  in  New 
York.  There  I met  Fr.  Benoit  Charlemagne,  the 
scholarly  young  Capuchin  who  had  come  from 
Rheims  to  join  Alain  in  an  ongoing  water  fast. 
There  Edith  Cole  came  with  her  centered  concern 
for  fasting  and  prayer  for  the  world’s  leaders  and 
those  in  power.  In  that  chapel,  as  the  days  un- 
folded, a Quaker  silent  meeting  for  worship  . 
gathered  every  morning  at  eight  o’clock,  and  a 
reading  and  sharing  of  Scriptures  and  the  Eucharist 
provided  spiritual  energy  for  the  fasters  and  their 
friends  each  evening  at  six. 

I walked  across  George  Washington  Bridge  into 
New  York  City  with  the  very  men  and  women  who 
had  walked  through  Reno  with  the  World  Peace 
March,  finding  energy  in  the  beating  of  drums  and 
the  chanting  and  the  excitement  of  the  group, 
now  merged  with  the  Montreal  walk  and  enlarged 
to  151  souls,  actually  coming  to  their  New  York 
destination.  As  we  crossed  the  bridge  on  the 
rainy  evening  of  Sunday  June  6,  eight-year  old 
Zack,  who  had  walked  all  the  way  from  Montreal, 


was  holding  my  right  hand  and  trying  not  to  look 
down  on  the  river.  “We’re  going  to  walk  around 
the  world,”  Zack  told  me.  “Is  that  right,  Marty?” 
“We’re  going  to  walk  until  there’s  peace,”  my 
friend  Marty  replied,  returning  to  the  chanting. 

What  of  the  June  12  March  for  Peace  and 
Justice?  Each  one  of  the  more  than  one  million 
of  us  saw  different  parts  of  it.  I’ll  speak  of  mine. 
From  the  time  we  united  with  Nevadans  on  a 
side  street  where  “Western  States”  were  supposed 
to  be  grouping,  I felt  relaxed  and  ready  to  enjoy 
the  day.  That  was  the  spirit  all  around  us  from 
beginning  to  end  of  the  March.  What  went  on 
that  June  Saturday  was  not  so  much  structured 
as  it  was  the  caring,  spontaneous  outpouring  of 
the  American  people.  We  walked  with  a delega- 
tion carrying  an  Arizona  banner  and  a group  of 
students  from  San  Francisco  State.  Since  we 
four  from  Nevada  had  a huge  gold,  red  and  black 
banner  to  carry  (“Nevada  Says  No  to  MX  • Nuke 
Tests  • Dumps”),  we  were  grateful  for  volunteers 
willing  to  help  uphold  the  tall  upright  poles.  One 
volunteer  was  a doctor  from  a Physicians  for 
Social  Responsibility  group  in  Chicago,  others 
came  from  a lively  sun-tanned  peace  action  group 
in  the  Genessee  Valley  of  New  York.  But  in  the 
end  it  was  the  Shoshone  Indian  Dena  and  my 
thirteen-year  old  Katie  who  carried  our  heavy 
banner  most  of  the  way. 

The  slowly  moving  route  brought  us  at  1:20  p.m. 
New  York  time  to  the  van  of  the  Police  Inspector 
who  was  coordinating  the  police  on  the  East  Side  of 
Central  Park.  I was  tired  and  glad  to  sit  down  for  a 
few  minutes  for  I had  been  plagued  by  a bothersome 
muscle  in  my  leg  for  the  past  week.  The  Police  In- 
spector turned  out  to  be  a father  and  a grandfather, 
and  he  cared  about  what  was  happening.  There  was 
no  trouble,  “absolutely  none,”  and  the  Inspector 
was  in  radio  contact  with  a fellow  Inspector  super- 
vising the  police  on  the  West  Side  so  he  would  know 
instantly  of  any  trouble.  What  was  his  estimate  of 
the  crowd?  “There  are  a half  million  people  com- 
ing into  the  Park  from  the  East  Side  and  another 
half  million  from  the  West  Side,”  he  told  me.  “Is 
this  the  biggest  demonstration  you’ve  ever  seen?” 

I asked  him.  He  answered  that  it  was  the  biggest 
since  the  Bicentennial  and  the  Tall  Ships. 
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Later  Katie  and  I tried  to  get  near  enough  to 
the  action  center,  the  Great  Lawn,  to  hear  the 
speeches  and  the  music  but  the  crowds  encircling 
the  Lawn  were  so  enormous,  our  ears  could  pick 
up  nothing.  . .As  we  looked  down  from  the  hill- 
ock on  which  we  stood,  we  saw  what  a New  York 
Times  columnist  described  as  “a  great  pointillist 
panorama,”  persons  beyond  counting.  I was  im- 
pressed that  afternoon  by  the  carefulness  of  peo- 
ple for  each  other,  for  the  young  children  (many 
of  whom  were  riding  on  their  parents’  backs  or 
being  pushed  in  strollers),  for  the  earth  itself. 

As  I look  back  on  the  impressive  outpouring 
of  love  and  concern,  my  thoughts  keep  returning 
to  the  months  of  quiet  preparation  and  to  the  un- 
told hosts  around  the  world  who  were  carrying  the 
demonstration  in  their  prayers.  In  particular  I 
remember  the  International  Religious  Convocation 
that  had  brought  together  some  five  to  nine  thou- 
sand people  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine 
only  the  morning  before.  It  was  there  that  I 
experienced  the  crossing  of  my  diverse  journeys. 

Standing  high  on  the  base  of  a pillar,  peering 
through  a battery  of  television  cameras  on  the 
raised  platform  to  my  right  and  looking  out  to 
my  left  on  the  sea  of  worshippers  overflowing  the 
Cathedral,  I was  aware  of  being  part  of  the  greatest 
convocation  of  world  religious  leaders  ever  assem- 
bled. Bishop  Paul  Moore,  who  welcomed  us,  not 
only  made  it  clear  that  we  were  part  of  a monu- 
mental occasion  but  that  the  response  to  the  urgent 
needs  of  peace  and  social  justice  rests  now,  as  it 
has  in  the  past,  with  the  religious  folk  of  the  world. 
Looking  down  on  the  Brazilian  nun  seated  below 
me,  the  young  Irish  peace  workers  standing  nearby, 
the  Catholic  doctor  from  Maine,  the  Buddhist 
marchers  seated  further  away,  the  row  of  tiny 
children  from  the  Dawn  Treader  School  in  New 
Jersey,  I saw  Bishop  Moore’s  words  enfleshed.  I 
was  grateful  that  we  all  could  sing  together  “Oh 
God  Our  Help  in  Ages  Past”  and  rejoice  together 
with  the  South  Bronx  Gospel  Choir  who  led  the 
recessional  hymn  “Call  Him  Up.” 

I was  especially  touched,  and  I expect  I must 
have  been  quietly  weeping  through  one  third  of 


this  extensive  service,  by  the  ministry  of  the  very 
young  and  the  very  old.  Two  of  the  wisest  and 
oldest  were  the  Most  Venerable  Nichidatsu  Fujii, 
the  leader  of  the  Buddhist  monks  and  nuns  of  the 
Nipponzan  Myohoji  Order  who  had  literally  walk- 
ed to  the  United  Nations  from  the  four  corners 
of  the  world,  and  Grandfather  David  Monongye, 
the  100-year  old  Hopi  Elder,  who  offered  prayers 
for  healing  and  peace  with  a group  of  brother  and 
sister  Native  Americans. 

It  was  the  “Witness  of  the  Children,”  however, 
that  brings  tears  to  my  eyes  even  now  as  I remem- 
ber at  my  typewriter.  On  a raised  platform  in  the 
central  aisle,  one  by  one  five  young  people  spoke 
simply  and  clearly  from  their  own  experience: 
Noriko  Tonegawa,  speaking  from  Japan;  Tawana 
Thomas,  speaking  from  a black  urban  community; 
Arn  Chorn,  speaking  from  Cambodia  and  New 
Hampshire;  Britt  Kelly,  speaking  from  the  commun- 
ity of  all  children  who  have  lost  beloved  parents 
through  nuclear-related  death;  and  Peter  Mayer, 
speaking  from  the  Jewish  community  that  has 
survived  the  Holocaust. 

After  the  five  children  had  spoken,  there  was 
a litany  of  the  names  of  children  who  have  died 
in  war,  and  we,  the  worshipping  congregation, 
responded  in  unison,  “We  will  remember  you.” 

The  litany  was  followed  by  the  Kaddish,  the 
Prayer  for  the  Dead,  led  by  Rabbi  Joseph  Glaser 
of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis 
and  then  by  silence  with  some  mention  of  the 
Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation  of 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.  Buddhists  and 
Franciscans,  Quakers  and  Sikhs,  Hindus  and 
Moslems,  peace  activists  and  gentle  contempla- 
tives— we  were  one  celebrating  host. 

I realize  now  that  the  great  crossing  of  the 
journeys  occurred  not  only  there  in  the  Cathedral 
in  faraway  New  York,  but  occurs  right  here  at  my 
desk  and  in  the  still  unsorted  piles  of  paper  which 
surround  it.  The  real  crossing  of  the  ways,  how- 
ever, is  wherever  it  is  each  one  of  us  is  right  now 
and  whatever  each  one  of  us  does  for  peace  today. 
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Book  Review 

by  Ben  Seaver,  San  Francisco  Meeting 

A Compassionate  Peace  - A Future  For  The 
Middle  East  (Hill  and  Wang,  N.Y.,  226  pp.,  $6.95) 

A dozen  years  ago  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  published  “Search  For  Peace  In  The 
Middle  East,”  a pamphlet-sized  study  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict.  It  acknowledged  the  complexity  of 
the  situation  but  saw  the  settlement  of  the  Palestin- 
ian problem  as  central  to  peace,  and  that  this  requir- 
ed Arab  acceptance  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  State  of 
Israel  within  its  pre-1967  boundaries,  and  self-deter- 
mination for  the  Palestinians,  who,  for  the  most 
part,  considered  the  PLO  as  the  representative  of 
their  national  aspirations.  The  study  recognized 
that  Palestinian  self-determination  would  probably 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
Palestinian  state  on  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip. 

This  year  the  AFSC  published  a book  on  the 
same  subject  entitled,  Compassionate  Peace. 

It  deals  with  the  complexity  of  the  situation  by 
assigning  separate  chapters  to  “Israel,”  “The 
Palestinians,”  “The  Tragedy  of  Lebanon,”  “Iran,” 
“Afghanistan,”  and  “The  Soviet  Union,”  and  to 
such  topics  as  “United  States  Policy,”  “The  Occu- 
pation,” “Security  and  Terrorism,”  “Oil  and  Con- 
flict,” “The  Arms  Race,”  and  “Options  and  Pro- 
posals.” The  information  offered  is  succinct,  and 
the  discussions  clarify  what,  by  its  very  nature, 
must  be  a confusing  picture.  Any  one  interested 
in  the  Middle  East  will  find  this  book  a considerable 
aid  to  understanding,  even  though  in  our  rapidly 
changing  world  some  of  it  will  soon  become  dated, 
as  this  review  undoubtedly  will  before  it  is 
published. 

Many  things  have  happened  since  the  publica- 
tion of  “Search  For  Peace  In  The  Middle  East.” 
There  was  the  war  of  1973,  in  which  for  the  first 
time  Egyptian  forces  had  considerable  initial  suc- 
cess. This  was  one  of  the  factors  which  enabled 
Sadat  to  make  his  unexpected  peace  move,  going 
to  Israel  to  speak  to  the  Knesset  and  to  the 
Israeli  people.  This,  in  turn,  led  to  President 
Carter’s  initiative  at  Camp  David,  the  Egyptian- 
Israeli  Peace  Treaty,  and  the  return  of  the  Sinai 
to  Egypt.  There  were  also  the  Lebanese  Civil 
War,  the  overthrow  of  the  Shah  of  Iran,  the  Iraq- 


Iran  war,  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the 
assassination  of  Sadat,  and  the  Israeli  surprise  air 
strike  destroying  Iraq’s  nuclear  plant;  and  at  an 
accelerated  rate  since  Begin  took  office,  a continu- 
al increase  of  Israeli  settlements  in  the  occupied 
territories. 

Since  the  publication  of  A Compassionate 
Peace  changes  continue  to  occur.  Israel  recently 
absorbed  the  Golan  Heights,  which  it  only  held 
as  occupied  Syrian  territory  before,  and  is  now 
engaged  in  a full  scale  invastion  of  Lebanon  in  an 
attempt  to  destroy  the  PLO  as  an  armed  force  and 
to  drive  them  and  the  Syrians  out  of  Lebanon. 

The  result  so  far  has  been  to  wreck  several  major 
cities  of  Lebanon  including  Beirut,  to  kill  and 
maim  no  one  knows  how  many  thousands  of 
civilians,  and  to  make  thousands  of  others  refugees 
in  their  own  country.  Even  if  Israel  succeeds  in 
its  purposes,  any  expectation  that  this  will  cure 
the  Palestinians  of  their  national  aspirations  is 
likely  to  be  disappointed.  The  more  likely  result 
will  be  that  the  moderate  elements  in  the  PLO 
will  be  weakened  and  the  extremist  elements 
strengthened,  the  Palestinians  in  the  occupied 
territories  radicalized,  the  Arab  picture  of  Israel 
as  an  aggressive,  expansionist  power  confirmed, 
and,  perhaps,  Israel’s  internal  unity  irretrievably 
lost. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  in  spite  of  all  the 
changes,  the  core  Israeli-Palestinian  dilemma  re- 
mains. Even  the  Camp  David  agreements,  seen  by 
supporters  as  a framework  for  a comprehensive 
peace  settlement,  made  no  progress  toward  that 
end.  In  fact,  opponents  of  Camp  David  point  out 
the  separate  Egyptian-Israeli  peace,  by  neutralizing 
the  major  element  of  Arab  military  power,  left 
Israel  free  to  ignore  the  interests  of  the  other  Arab 
nations,  none  of  whom,  separately  or  together, 
could  challenge  Israel’s  military  superiority.  Certain- 
ly Israel’s  hardening  attitude  toward  the  West  Bank, 
which  Begin  calls  Judea  and  Samaria,  its  absorption 
of  the  Golan  Heights,  its  attack  on  Iraq’s  nuclear 
plant,  and  now  its  all-out  invasion  of  Lebanon, 
seem  to  substantiate  this  analysis. 

All  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  Arab-Israeli 
fears  and  bitterness  are  at  a new  high.  Israeli 
settlements  on  the  West  Bank  seem  to  be  carried 
out  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  creating  a 
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situation  which  would  preempt  any  plan  for  a 
Palestinian  State,  and  make  it  politically  impos- 
sible for  any  future  Israeli  government  to  reverse 
the  decision.  Israel’s  policy  seems  designed  to 
foreclose  any  possibility  of  a peaceful  settlement, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  put  itself  into  a position 
to  defeat  any  attempt  to  alter  the  situation  by 
force.  And  our  government  seems  to  be  backing 
Israel  unconditionally. 

In  spite  of  all  this  the  authors  of  A Compassion- 
ate Peace  remain  “cautiously  optimistic.”  They 
have  evidence  that  “there  does  exist  in  the  Middle 
East  a reservoir  of  will  and  ability  to  face  squarely 
and  seek  resolution  for  the  most  difficult  problems.” 
They  point  out  that  the  outline  for  most  of  the 
steps  needed  can  be  found  in  various  U.N.  resolu- 
tions, and  what  is  needed  now  is  the  “will  to  break 
out  of  the  continuing  stalemate.”  They  suggest 
that  “The  PLO  is  in  a position  to  make  a proposal 
that  no  Israeli  political  leadership  could  long  resist. 

It  would  recognize  Israel  as  a state  and  make  peace 
with  it  in  return  for  Israel’s  recognition  of  the 
right  of  Palestinian  self-determination  in  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  Strip.”  The  recent  uproar  over 
Arafat’s  equivocal  statement,  which  hinted  at  this, 
lends  credence  to  this  insight. 

The  Arab  States  could  help  by  collectively 
backing  the  PLO  statement.  The  U.S.  could  help 
by  opening  a direct  dialogue  with  the  PLO,  by 
ceasing  to  be  the  arsenal  for  Middle  East  fighting, 
and  by  reducing  its  aid  to  Israel  by  the  amount 
Israel  spends  on  its  settlement  program  in  the 
occupied  territories,  thus  backing  up  its  frequent- 
ly stated  opposition  to  that  program.  The  hope  is 
that  Israel  will  respond  by  dropping  “its  claim  to 
extended  sovereignty  over  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza”  and  “dealing  openly  and  positively  with 
Palestinian  desires  for  self-determination  and 
statehood.” 

A Compassionate  Peace  lists  in  some  detail  the 
policy  changes  peace  will  require  of  all  the  involved 
parties:  Israel,  the  Palestinians,  the  other  Arab 
states  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  as  well  as  the  United  States. 
It  presents  a persuasively  rational  plan  for  peace 
and  justice  in  the  area.  We  can  only  hope  that  the 
compassionate  rationality  exemplified  by  this  book 
will  soon  find  an  echo  in  Arab-Israeli  relationships. 


Letter 
Dear  Friends, 

As  I read  the  June  issue  of  the  Friends  Bulletin, 

I remembered  my  exercise  when  I was  considering 
applying  for  membership  in  a Monthly  Meeting  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  I realized  that  the 
Yearly  Meeting  had  two  straightforward  queries  on 
alcohol.  One  was  from  the  group  of  questions  on 
social  and  economic  relationships:  “What  are  you 
doing  as  individuals  or  as  a Meeting  to  encourage 
total  abstinence  and  remove  the  causes  of  intemper- 
ance?” The  second  was  equally  direct:  “Are  you 
free  from  the  use  and  handling  of  intoxicants  and 
the  misuse  of  drugs?” 

Since  I had  no  experience  of  intemperance 
among  my  family  members  and  friends,  although 
I served  and  drank  liquor  as  was  customary,  I 
wanted  to  understand  the  basis  for  Friends’  testi- 
mony. A beloved  overseer  of  my  Meeting  went 
patiently  through  the  arguments.  The  clincher 
was:  Are  we  to  serve  God  with  our  whole  hearts 
and  with  agility  or  to  serve  ourselves?  I wasn’t 
entirely  convinced  but  concluded  that  the  Yearly 
Meeting  I wanted  to  be  a part  of  had  this  testimony. 
(I  took  a dim  view  of  persons  who  married  with 
the  intention  of  changing  their  spouse  after  mar- 
riage and  saw  a parallel  among  those  who  joined  a 
Meeting  intending  to  change  it  afterwards.) 

My  family  agreed  to  live  as  if  we  were  total 
abstainers,  trying  it  out  with  as  much  sincerity  as 
possible.  This  was  in  1942.  One  benefit  we  grasp- 
ed immediately:  abstinence  saved  a considerable 
amount  of  money  at  a time  when  we  were  under- 
taking our  part  in  the  support  of  a Monthly  Meet- 
ing with  many  concerns,  including  the  sending  of 
food  packages  to  Dutch  and  Finnish  Friends. 

In  the  forty  years  since  then,  many  experiences 
have  convinced  me  of  the  value  of  a testimony  for 
total  abstinence,  especially  in  the  era  of  the  motor 
car.  There  was  even  an  occasion  which  cast  a 
light  on  what  serving  God  with  agility  might  involve. 
It  happened  at  a time  when  I was  a member  of  an 
AFSC  Prison  Committee  with  a concern  for  prison- 
ers’ families.  At  the  end  of  a dinner  party,  I was 
called  to  drive  a prisoner’s  wife  to  the  hospital. 

How  thankful  I was  that  nothing  prevented  me 
from  driving  that  evening! 


(Continued  on  page  16) 
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(Letter:  Cont.  from  page  15) 

The  history  of  this  testimony  is  not  generally 
known.  Friends  in  the  Delaware  Valley , published 
in  Philadelphia  in  1981,  has  a paragraph  (p.  86): 

The  initial  temperance  movement  was 
started  by  antislavery  Quakers,  notably  John 
Woolman  and  Anthony  Benezet,  who  raised 
the  moral  issue  as  to  whether  Quakers  should 
consume  spiritous  liquors  which  destroyed 
grain,  brought  exploitation  to  workers,  and 
led  to  various  kinds  of  excessive  behavior  as 
well  as  drunkenness.  Woolman  and  Benezet 
advocated  drinking  water  as  more  conducive 
to  health  and  religion  than  drinking  spirits. 

It  must  be  clear  now  why  I find  it  difficult  to 
understand  several  of  the  writers  in  the  Friends 
Bulletin.  One  refers  to  the  compatibility  of  Quaker 
faith  and  practice  and  the  use  of  various  illegal 
drugs!  Moreover,  why  is  a way  of  life  which  is 
appropriate  for  Yearly  Meeting  seemingly  irrelevant 
the  rest  of  the  year?  Let’s  exercise  our  imagina- 
tions to  think  what  Woolman  and  George  Fox 
might  say  to  us  about  our  integrity.  Or  has  time 
made  an  ancient  good  uncouth? 

I am  grateful  for  our  editor’s  quotation  from 
Christian  Faith  and  Practice  in  the  Experience  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  (No.  564)  and  would  like 
to  supply  the  missing  sentence:  “Those  who 
believe  that  it  is  right  to  drink  in  moderation  must 
beware  of  the  danger  of  a false  ‘good  fellowship’: 
those  who  believe  that  they  should  totally  abstain 
from  alcoholic  drinks  must  remember  that  a mere- 
ly negative  rejection  is  not  enough.” 

In  that  frequently  printed  postscript  to  those 
first  advices  of  the  Elders  of  Balby  in  1656  which 
we  offer  as  prescripts  to  our  Books  of  Faith  and 
Practice  we  like  to  quote  “.  . . not  as  a rule  or 
form  to  walk  by. . .”  but  usually  omit  “.  . . that 
all,  with  the  measure  of  light  which  is  pure  and 
holy,  may  be  guided.  . .” 

Madge  Seaver, 

San  Francisco  Meeting 


Memorial  Minutes 

Mary  B.  Iseley  (July  14,  1914  - June  21, 1982) 

Mary  was  born  in  Montezuma,  Kansas,  and 
spent  most  of  her  childhood  in  Dodge  City.  The 
family  moved  to  Ashland,  Oregon,  when  she  was 
in  her  teens,  just  in  time  for  her  to  see  the  town’s 
first  two  Shakespeare  Festivals. 

Mary  graduated  from  Southern  Oregon  Normal 
School.  She  took  a job  with  the  census  bureau  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  1940,  and  it  was  during  this 
time  that  she  became  a member  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends,  at  Florida  Avenue  Meeting. 
Next  she  went  to  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
received  a bachelor’s  degree  in  social  science.  She 
taught  at  the  college  level  one  year  but  found  that 
was  not  her  “cup  of  tea.”  For  awhile  she  returned 
to  Salem,  Oregon,  where  her  parents  were  then 
living. 

In  the  fall  of  1948  Mary  started  working  for  the 
Department  of  Public  Assistance  in  Raymond , 
Washington,  and  was  employed  there  and  in  Aber- 
deen for  a number  of  years.  Her  Aberdeen  work 
was  primarily  on  the  Quinault  Indian  Reservation. 
In  Aberdeen  she  joined  The  Olympians,  a hiking 
group,  and  they  were  very  important  people  to  her 
the  rest  of  her  life. 

In  1977  Mary  moved  to  Shelton  and  became 
casework  supervisor  with  the  Department  of  Social 
and  Health  Services.  It  was  during  this  time  that 
she  got  to  build  her  own  home,  oriented  toward 
Mt.  Rainier  and  surrounded  by  trees  and  birds. 
When  she  retired  in  1977  there  was  an  article  in 
the  local  paper  which  seemed  to  catch  much  of 
her  spirit.  It  concludes:  “Although  she  is  not  and 
never  has  been  married,  Polly  [Mary]  claims  to 
having  a large  family— some  of  them  by  blood, 
such  as  her  cousin  in  Olympia,  but  a good  many 
more  of  the  accumulated  variety.  ‘I’ve  got  a lot 
of  friends  around  here,’  she  says.  And  if  they 
don’t  keep  her  occupied  now  that  the  eight-to- 
five  time  slot  isn’t  automatically  accounted  for, 
Polly  expects  to  stave  off  boredom  with  any  num- 
ber of  hobbies,  among  them  bird-watching  (she’s 
a member  of  the  Grays  Harbor  Bird  Club)  and 
putting  together  narrated  slide  shows  of  flowers 
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and  scenery.  ‘I  might  even  do  some  housework, 
possibly,’  she  says.  ‘Possibly’.” 

Mary  worked  for  peace  constantly  through  the 
Society  of  Friends,  the  Fellowship  of  Reconcili- 
ation, the  Women’s  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  and  in  other  ways.  Just  two  years 
ago  she  participated  in  the  1200  mile  walk  from 
California  to  the  Trident  Base. 

She  was  active  for  many  years  with  the  Indian 
Committee  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee and  would  drive  to  Seattle  from  Aberdeen 
after  work  to  attend  the  meetings.  In  the  course 
of  this  time  she  participated  in  the  compilation  of 
Uncommon  Controversy , a book  detailing  the 
Indian  fishing  decision  and  its  myriad  implications, 
a book  regarded  as  the  authoritative  text  on  the 
subject. 

Her  interest  in  birds  and  plants  apparently 
began  almost  as  soon  as  she  did.  She  participated 
in  a number  of  organizations  having  to  do  with 
birds  and  conservation.  It  was  a joy  to  walk  through 
the  woods  with  her  and  have  her  tell  by  sound  or 
sight  who  all  the  birds  were  and  identify  the  plants. 

Mary  chose  to  live  alone,  but  I believe  that 
friends  were  more  important  to  her  than  food  and 
drink.  When  you  asked  her  how  she  was,  she  often 
replied,  “Mean  and  ornery  as  ever.”  Ornery  some- 
times, yes,  but  mean  never.  I believe  she  appreci- 
ated all  living  things,  including  humans  whatever 
their  faults.  She  will  be  missed.  Who  else  will 
call  and  ask,  “Are  you  looking  at  the  mountain?” 

She  was  planning  a trip  to  Switzerland  in  June 
but  was  called  to  another  adventure  on  June  21. 

Mary  is  survived  by  two  brothers,  Philip  and 
Gene,  a cousin,  Thornton,  other  cousins  and  nieces 
and  nephews. 

Olympia  Friends  Meeting,  where  she  was  a 
member,  was  honored  to  be  asked  by  Mary  to  be 
in  charge  of  her  memorial  service.  It  was  held 
July  5 at  the  Farmhouse  of  the  Organic  Farm  of 
the  Evergreen  State  College  and  was  attended  by 
Friends  from  meetings  in  Washington  and  Oregon, 
by  her  brother  Philip,  co-workers  from  Shelton, 
fellow  hikers  and  bird  watchers,  and  other  friends. 

Alice  Miles,  Olympia  Meeting 


Ardis  Roberts  Michener 

Ardis  Roberts  Michener  died  June  9th,  at  the 
age  of  81,  in  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Jean 
Nicholson  and  her  husband  Francis  Nicholson, 
in  Altadena,  California. 

Born  of  Quaker  parents  in  Idaho,  Ardis  gradu- 
ated from  William  Penn  College  in  1922.  Wedding 
bells  sounded  in  August  of  1923  when  she  married 
Dwight  W.  Michener,  also  a Penn  graduate.  Their 
daughter  Jean  was  born  in  1926. 

Ardis  and  Dwight  were  active  in  Quaker  activi- 
ties during  the  years  that  followed  while  Dwight’s 
job  was  with  the  Chase  Bank  in  New  York  City. 
Ardis  did  volunteer  work  in  the  community,  took 
care  of  little  Jean  and  one  summer  was  assistant 
director  of  a children’s  camp  in  mid-state  New 
York.  During  this  period  she  wrote  many  poems 
and  verses. 

In  1941  Dwight  was  granted  a leave  of  absence 
from  the  Chase  Bank  so  that  they  could  both  serve 
in  Marseilles,  France,  with  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  in  a special  project  for  trans- 
ferring funds  to  needy  war  refugees  in  Europe 
under  a U.S.  Treasury  provision  when  normal  trans- 
fers were  not  possible.  Dwight  organized  this  sys- 
tem in  cooperation  with  the  British  Friends 
Service  Council,  and  he  and  Ardis  were  both  book- 
keepers. Ardis  wrote,  “Together  we  relayed  wel- 
fare messages  for  relatives  of  refugees  detained  in 
camps  and  our  international  team  of  workers 
brought  in  supplementary  food.  Unforgettable 
are  the  days  I placed  sweaters  upon  thin,  cold 
shoulders,  packaged  powdered  milk  for  babies, 
met  some  needs  of  Spanish  refugees  in  orphanages, 
or  viewed  the  gusto  with  which  youngsters  ate 
AFSC  food  (in  a school  lunch  program  manned 
by  local  volunteers).  At  the  peak  of  the  war-time 
blockade  Quaker  food  was  reaching  forty  thou- 
sand children  in  southern  France.” 

With  the  U.S.  drawn  into  war,  Ardis  and  Dwight 
came  back  to  New  Jersey.  Bewildered  refugees 
streamed  into  the  New  York  AFSC  office  and  the 
Micheners  sponsored  several  families  and  helped 
many  find  jobs.  The  couple  were  active  in  Mont- 
clair Friends  Meeting  for  many,  many  years. 

Ardis  was  a weekly  volunteer  at  the  Friends  Center 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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in  New  York  for  nearly  twenty  years.  A few 
Japanese  bomb  victims  from  Hiroshima  stayed 
at  their  home  part  of  the  time  while  in  the  United 
States  for  plastic  surgery.  For  several  years  Ardis 
met  boats  in  New  York  for  the  AFSC’s  School 
Affiliation  Service  and  gave  foreign  students  week- 
ends in  their  home  both  in  Montclair  and  later  in 
Great  Notch,  New  Jersey. 

After  becoming  a widow,  Ardis  moved  to 
Friends  Homes  Inc.  in  North  Carolina  where  she 
appreciated  Guilford  College  activities  and  the 
programs  arranged  by  Friends  Homes  and  by  New 
Garden  Friends  Meeting.  She  read  aloud  to  people 
in  the  nursing  area  regularly. 

Ardis  traveled  often  to  visit  family  in  Pasadena 
and  always  attended  Orange  Grove  Friends  Meeting 
in  Pasadena  where  a memorial  meeting  was  held 
for  her.  Contributions  may  be  made  in  her  memory 
to  AFSC. 

Howard  J.  Richards 

Multnomah  Meeting  held  a memorial  service 
June  13,  1982,  for  Howard  J.  Richards,  who  died 
of  a sudden  heart  attack  June  5.  Howard  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  Multnomah  Meeting,  had  served 
it  in  various  capacities,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  on  the  Worship  and  Ministry  Committee.  He 
was  a retired  mechanical  engineer,  having  worked 
for  thirty-seven  years  for  Freightliner  Corporation, 
manufacturers  of  large  diesel  trucks.  For  the  last 
eleven  years  he  and  Esther  had  been  teaching  in 
the  British  West  Indies;  they  spent  one  or  two  terms 
a year  at  the  International  College  of  the  Cayman 
Islands.  Howard  taught  mathematics,  research 
methods  and  introductory  computer  science.  His 
wide  enthusiasms  included  astronomy,  photography, 
stamps,  mountain  climbing,  sailing  and  travel, 
especially  in  Latin  America.  He  was  a member  of 
the  first  AFSC  summer  work  camp  at  Morgantown, 
West  Virginia,  in  1934,  and  he  was  active  with  the 
Portland  AFSC  for  many  years,  especially  on  the 
high  school  and  peace  committees.  He  and  Esther 
were  leaders  of  a work  project  in  Jantetelco, 

Mexico,  in  1962-3,  and  he  attended  several  of  the 
“reuniones”  of  Mexican  Friends,  near  Ciudad 
Victoria  and  in  Mexico  City. 


Philip  Rudnick  (1904-1982) 

Friends  were  saddened  by  the  death  of  Philip 
Rudnick  on  Thursday,  June  10,  1982.  Born  May 
21,  1904,  he  was  78. 

Many  memories  of  Phil’s  work  on  behalf  of 
the  Meeting  are  dear  to  Friends,  and  many  evidences 
of  his  activities  for  us  still  abound.  He  was  for 
several  years  our  representative  to  the  Interfaith 
Housing  Foundation,  helping  to  plan  Horton  House, 
which  is  now  an  actuality.  He  undertook  many 
essential,  but  unobtrusive  tasks:  changing  the 
locks  and  organizing  the  keys  for  the  Meetinghouse 
and  Cottage,  building  the  rolling  rack  for  the  chairs, 
and  serving,  for  a term,  as  Treasurer.  Nationally 
known  in  his  field,  he  would  nevertheless  put  his 
hand  to  any  chore  which  needed  to  be  done  and 
by  applying  his  clear  scientific  mind  to  it,  could 
be  counted  upon  for  a successful  outcome. 

Many  Friends  have  happy  memories  of  Phil  and 
Gretchen  at  the  potlucks  and  picnics  over  the 
years,  and  particularly  of  the  party  for  them  on 
the  occasion  of  their  50th  Wedding  Anniversary, 
three  years  ago. 

Friends  may  be  less  familiar  with  Phil’s  scien- 
tific achievements.  From  the  time  he  received 
his  Doctorate  in  Physics  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  1930,  he  worked  in  his  chosen  field. 

His  first  professorial  position  was  at  Vanderbilt 
University  in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  He  and 
Gretchen  lived  there  for  thirteen  years,  and  their 
children  were  born  there.  For  a brief  four  years 
he  was  at  Johns  Hopkins  Research  Laboratory 
near  Washington,  D.C. 

In  1949  the  family  came  west.  Phil  accepted 
a research  position  with  Scripps  Institution  of 
Oceanography  which  he  held  till  his  retirement. 

The  family  continued  to  live  in  La  Jolla  where 
many  close  ties  of  friendship  were  formed. 

Philip  Rudnick  made  special  contributions  to 
the  understanding  of  electro-magnetic  and  sound 
wave  propagation  in  the  oceans,  to  developing 
techniques  for  extraction  of  weak  signals  hidden 
in  interfering  noise,  and  to  the  theory  of  the  re- 
sponse of  spar  buoys  to  wave  motion. 

His  work  on  spar  buoys  was  important  in  the 
design  of  the  unique  Scripps  ship  called  FLIP,  a 
sophisticated  oceanographic  laboratory  stabilized 
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relative  to  wave  motion. 

To  his  fellow  scientists  he  will  be  remembered 
as  a congenial  colleague  and  marvelous  source  of 
information,  guidance  and  physical  insight. 

Phil  and  Gretchen  have  a daughter,  Carol  Kopf, 
and  a son,  William.  William  and  his  family  and 
Carol  and  her  husband  Ken  came  to  be  with 
Gretchen  for  the  Memorial  Service  held  June  25, 
1982. 

Phil’s  gentle,  pleasant  manner  accompanied  a 
compassionate  and  brillant  mind.  Ill  health  had 
kept  him  at  home  during  much  of  the  past  two 
years.  He  had  been  an  esteemed  part  of  our  com- 
munity life  and  his  presence  will  be  missed. 
Sympathy  and  support  are  extended  to  his  wife, 
Gretchen,  his  daughter  and  son,  grandchildren, 
and  to  his  brother  and  sister. 

Friends  wishing  to  contribute  to  a memorial 
for  Philip  Rudnick  may  make  a gift  to  the  Inter- 
faith Housing  Foundation  or  to  La  Jolla  Friends 
Meeting,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
family. 


Announcements 

Nuclear  Free  Pacific  Movement 

At  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  1982,  the  Nuclear 
Free  Pacific  Movement  Interest  Group,  following 
through  on  a 1981  PYM  minute  urging  Monthly 
Meetings  to  support  this  indigenous  peoples’  move- 
ment, prepared  informational  packets  for  Meetings 
to  use  in  study  and  action.  If  your  Meeting  wishes 
a packet,  please  write  Martha  Fort,  P.O.  Box  15195, 
San  Diego,  C A 92115. 

Orange  County  Monthly  Meeting  Change  of 
Meeting  Place 

Orange  County  Monthly  Meeting  will  meet  at 
Harbor  Area  Adult  Day  Care  Center,  661  Hamilton 
Street,  Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627  for  Meeting  for 
Worship  at  11  a.m.  on  First  Days.  There  is  a 
Children’s  Program.  Phone  contacts  are  Jane  and 
Roland  Schinzinger,  (714)  552-7691. 


Vital  Statistics 

Births:  Michael  Joseph  Ocheltree  was  born  to 
Michael  and  Elizabeth  Ocheltree,  University 
Meeting , on  May  19,  1982. 

Anna  Linnaea  Hadley  was  born  to  Elee 
and  Neal  Hadley  of  Umpqua  Valley  Worship  Group 
(under  care  of  Eugene  Meeting ) on  February  6,  1982. 

Jeremy  Louise  Eaton  was  born  August  7, 
1982,  in  Bangkok,  Thailand,  to  Wendy  Batson  and 
Bob  Eaton,  San  Francisco  Meeting. 

Ryan  Lems  McElwain  was  born  April  18, 
1982,  to  Ginny  and  Paul  McElwain,  University 
Meeting. 

Gerald  Lambert , age  five,  arrived  on 
June  21  to  join  the  family  of  Mary  Louise  and 
Marc  Lambert,  Strawberry  Creek  Meeting. 

Robin  Louise  Tittle  was  born  June  3, 

1982,  to  Barbara  and  Richard  Tittle,  Strawberry 
Creek  Meeting. 

Anna  Barnhart  McCarthy  was  born  June 
1 to  John  McCarthy  and  Kathy  Barnhart,  Strawberry 
Creek  Meeting. 

Dorothy  Rebecca  McNeil , born  March  17, 
1982,  joined  the  family  of  Lee  Groff  and  Linnea 
Anderson  McNeil,  Phoenix  Meeting. 

Luke  Schramm  was  born  June  15,  1982, 
to  Carol  and  Tom  Schramm,  Multnomah  Meeting. 

Marriages:  Martha  Willard  and  Tom  Schmoe 

were  married  July  3,  1982,  under  the  care  of 
Eastside  Meeting. 

Deaths:  Howard  Richards , a member  of 

Multnomah  Meeting , died  June  5,  1982.  (See 
Memorial  Minute.) 

Mary  Isely , Olympia  Meeting  and 
former  member  University  Meeting , died  June  21, 
1982.  (See  Memorial  Minute.) 

Alan  Hunter,  Claremont  Meeting,  died 
July  5,  1982.  A memorial  meeting  was  held  July 
17,  sponsored  jointly  by  the  United  Church  of 
Christ,  Pilgrim  Place  and  Claremont  Friends  Meeting. 

Mary  Moore , Santa  Barbara  Meeting , 
died  May  4,  1982,  in  Pallos  Verdes. 
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Calendar 
September,  1982 


25 

Arizona  Half-Yearly  Meeting, 
Mingus  Mountain  Camp, 
Phoenix  Meeting,  Host 

27 

FCL  Harvest  Festival,  Hidden 
Villa  Ranch,  Los  Altos  Hills, 
noon  - 5:00  p.m. 

October,  1982 

8-10 

Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly 
Meeting,  Lazy  F Camp,  near 
Ellensburg,  WA, 

Eastside  Meeting,  Host 

9 

Colorado  General  Meeting, 
Boulder  Meeting  House, 
1825  Upland,  Boulder,  CO. 
Theme:  “God’s  or  Caesar’s: 
Conscience  and  the  State” 

9-10 

New  Mexico  Quarterly  Meeting, 
Gila,  New  Mexico, 

Gila  Worship  Group,  Host 

16-17 

College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting, 
John  Woolman  School, 

Nevada  City,  CA 

November,  1982 

6-7 

Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting, 
Glendale,  OR,  Eugene  Meeting, 
Host,  Jane  Farmer,  Contact 
Person,  (503)  683-5337 

21 

Southern  California  Quarterly 
Meeting,  Orange  Grove  Meeting, 
Host.  Committee  meetings  held 
Nov.  20th  at  Orange  Grove 
Meeting  House. 
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FRIENDS  T-SHIRTS,  as  seen  at  PYM, 
are  available  for  purchase.  This  is  a fund- 
raiser for  the  Children’s  Creative  Response 
to  Conflict  program  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
Friends  Meeting. 

Shirts  are  available  in  red,  green,  dark  blue, 
royal  blue,  and  light  blue  with  the  word, 
Friends,  in  white  lettering. 

Sizes:  Child  - toddler,  small,  medium, 

large 

Adult  - small,  medium,  large, 
extra  large 

Prices:  Child  - $6.00 

Adult  - $7.00 

Add  $1.50  per  order  for  shipping 

Please  indicate  second  color  choice.  Mail 
order  to:  CCRC,  113  Campbell  St.,  Santa 
Cruz,  CA  95060. 


